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DUNCAN  CAMPBELL. 


DuNCA^^  Campbell  came  from  the  Highlands,  when 
six  years  of  age,  to  live  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  in 
Edinburgh,  and  attend  the  school.  His  mother  was 
dead :  but  his  father  had  supplied  her  place,  by 
marrying  his  house-keeper.  Duncan  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  these  matters,  nor  indeed  about  any 
other  matters,  save  a  black  foal  of  his  father's,  and 
a  large  sagacious  colley,  named  Oscar,  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  shepherds. — There  being  no 
other  boy,  save  Duncan,  about  the  house,  Oscar  and 
he  were  constant  companions. — With  his  garter  tied 
round  Oscar's  neck,  and  a  piece  of  deal  tied  to  his 
big  bushy  tail,  Duncan  would  often  lead  him  about 
the  green,  pleased  with  the  idea  that  he  was  con- 
ducting a  horse  and  cart.  Oscar  submitted  to  all 
this  with  great  cheerfulness,  but  whenever  Duncan 
mounted  to  ride  on  him,  he  found  means  instantly 
to  unhorse  him,  either  by  galloping  or  rolling  him- 
self on  the  green.  When  Duncan  threatened  him, 
he  looked  submissive  and  licked  his  face  and  hands  ; 
when  he  corrected  him  with  the  whip,  he  cowered  at 
his  feet.  Oscar  would  lodge  no  place  during,  the 
night,  but  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  young 
friend  slept,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
ventured  to  enter  in  at  untimely  hours. 

When  Duncan  left  his  native  home,  he  thought 
not  of  his  father  nor  any  of  the  servants.    He  was 
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fond  of  tlie  ride,  and  some  supposed  tbat  l^e  even 
scarcely  thought  of  the  black  foal ;  but  when  he  saw 
Oscar  stailding  looking  him  in  the  face,  the  tears 
immediately  blinded  both  his  eyes.  He  caught  him 
around  the  lieck,  hugged  and  kissed  him-— '  Good 
b'ye  Oscar,'  said  he  blubbering  ;  *  Good  b'ye,  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Oscar  ;  Duncan  mounted  before 
a  servant  and  rod6  av/ay.  Oscar  still  followed  at 
a  distance,  until  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill — ho 
then  sat  down  and  howled.  Duncan  cried  till  his 
little  heart  was  like  to  burst.  What  ails  you  ?  said 
the  servant ;  *  I  will  never  see  my  poor  honest  Oscar 
again,'  said  Duncan,  *  an'  my  heart  canna  bide  it.' 

Duncan  staid  a  year  in  Edinburgh,  but  he  did 
not  make  great  progress  in  learning,  neither  did  he 
approve  highly  of  attending  the  school,  and  his 
aunt  was  too  indulgent  to  compel  his  attendance. 
She  grew  extremely  ill  one  day — the  maids  kept 
Gon^tantly  by  her,  and  never  regarded  Duncan.  He 
was  an  additional  charge  to  them,  and  they  never 
loved  him,  but  used  him  harshly.  It  was  now  Vv  ith 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  either  meat  or 
drink.  In  a  few  days  after  his  aunt  was  taken  ill 
she  died.  AH  was  in  confusion,  and  poor  Duucan 
was  like  to  perish  with  hunger  ; — he  could  find  no 
person  in  the  house  ;  but  hearing  a  Jioise  in  his 
aunt's  chamber,  he  went  in,  and  bclidld  thx)m  drcs3' ' 
iagthc  corpse  of  his  kind  relation  : — -it  was  enougli  : 
Duncan  was  horifiod  beyond  what  mortal  breast 
was  able  to  cndiu-e  : — ho  hastened  d6wn  the  stair  as',' 
fast  as  his  foot  would  carry  hi  in,  crying  incessantly 
all  the  way.  Ho'  wo\dd  not  have  eiitercd  tliat  house 
again  if  the  world  had  been  ottered  him  as, a  reward.  ^ 
Sonic  people  Mtopped  him  in  ortlcr  to  ask'what  was,''^ 
tho  .mattor  but  lie  'i^tild  only  answer  tliem  by  (^x- ' 


Jie  got  free,  Iiejla  on  his  qqurse  careless  -  wliitfier  he 
went,  providing  he.  got  far  enough  from  the  horrid 
SQ^ne  he  had  so  latelj  witnessed.  Some  have  sup-; 
posed,  and  I  believe  Duncan  has  been  heard  confess^; 
that  he  then  imagined  he  was  running  for  the 
Highlands,  but  mistook  the  direction.,;  However, 

continued  his  course  until  he  came  to  a  place, 
wljiere  two  wajs  niet,  a  little  south  of  Grange  Toll, 
^ere  he  sat  down,  and  his  frenzied  passion  subsid-* 

into  a  soft  melancholy  : — he  cried  no  more,  buft 
so|)b,pd  excessively :  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
auci  made  some  strokes  in  the  dust  with  his  finger. , 
sight  just  then  appeared,  which  somewhat  in- 
fe^^-ested  his  heavy  and  forlorn  heart— it  was  a  large 
(frove  pf  Highland  cattle.  They  were  the  only 
c^^^^tures  like  acquaintances  that  Duncan  had  seen 
.:l|)r  a  year,  and  a  tender  feeling  of  joy,  mi2:ed  with 
rj^d'et,  .thrilled  his  heart  at  the  sight  of  their  white 
11^171^3, and  broad  dew-la.ps.  As  the  van  passed  him, 
he^  tliought  their  looks  were  particularly  gruff  and 
sullen  ;  he  soon  perceived  the  cause,  they  were  all 
in  thq  hands  of  Englishmen  ;  poor  exiles  like  him- 
self; going  far  away  to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and 
would  never  see  the  Highland  hills  again. 
.  .:When  they  were  all  gone  by,  Duncan  looked 
after  them,  and  wept  anew  ;  but  his  attention  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  something  that  softly 
touched  his  feet  ;~he  looked  hastily  about — it  was 
a  poor  hungry  lame  dog,  squatted  on  the  ground, 
licking  his  feet,  and  manifesting  the  naost  extrava- 
gant joy.  Gracious  Heaven  !  it  was  his  own  Os- 
caa:!  starved,  emaciated,  and  so  crippled  that  he 
was  scai'cely  able  to  walk.  He  was  doomed  to  be 
the.  slave  of  a  Y.OTkshire  peasant,  (who  it  seems, 
h^jhqught,oj.\stplen  hi|i^|§Lt  ^Falkirlvj)  the  ge^^erosity 
^lid'  b^iierolence  of  wliQse  feelings  were  as  inferior  to 


lilios©  OsPGaf  ,  as  Oscar  vrm  inmrnyt  w  miA  in 
:strength  and  power.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
einore  tender  meeting  than  this  was ;  but  Durlcan 
soon  observed  that  hunger  and  miserj  were  pairit- 
'  ed  in  his  friend's  looks,  which  again  pierced  his  heart 
with  feelings  unfelt  before.- — *  I  have  not  a  crumb 
sijo  give  jou,  my  poor  Oscar  !'  said  he — *I  have  not 
a' crumb  to  eat  myself,  but  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you 
are.'  The  peasant  whistled  aloud.  Oscar  well 
knew  the  sound,  and  clinging  to  the  boy's  bosom, 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  thigh,  and  looked  in  his 
face,  as  if  saying,  '  0  Duncan,  protect  me  from  yon 
ruffian. '  The  whistle  was  repeated,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  and  surly  call.  Oscar  trembled,  but 
fearing  to  disobey,  he  limped  away  reluctantly  after 
his  unfeeling  master,  and  who  observing  him  to 
linger  and  look  back,  imagined  he  wanted  to 
effect  his  escape,  and  came  running  back  to  meet 
him.  Oscar  cowered  to  the  earth  in  the  most 
submissive  and  imploring  manner,  but  the  peasant 
iaid  hold  of  him  by  the  ear  and  uttering  many 
imprecations,  struck  him  with  a  thick  staff  till  he 
lay  senseless  at  his  feet. 

Every  possible  circumstance  seemed  coilibiried  to . 
wound  the  feelings  of  poor  Duncan,  but  this  un- 
merited barbarity  shocked  him  most  of  all.  He 
hasted  to  the  scene  of  action,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
telling  the  man  that  he  was  a  cruel  brute,  and  that 
if  ever  he  himself  grew  a  big  man  he  would  Cer- 
tainly kill  him.  lie  held  up  his  favourite's  head 
that  he  might  recover  his  breath,  and  the  man 
knowing  that  he  could  do  little  without  the  assis- 
tance of  his  dog,  waited  patiently  to  see  wliat  would 
be  the  issue.  The  animal  recovered,  and  stammer- 
tjd  away  at  the  heels  o^  his  tyrant,  without  daring 
to  look  boliind  liini,  t)uncan  stood  still,  but  kept 
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his  jrjres  eagerly  fixed  upon  O^car,  and  the  farther 
lie  went  from  him,  the  more  strong  his  desire  grew 
to  follow  him.  He  looked  the  other  way,  but  all  was 
to  him  a  blank— he  had  no  desire  to  stand  where  he 
was,  so  he  followed  Oscar  and  the  drove  of  cattle. 

The  cattle  were  weary  and  went  slowly,  and 
Duncan  getting  a  little  rod  in  his  hand,  assisted 
the  men  greatly  in  driving.    One  of  the  drivers 
gave  him  a  penny,  and  another  gave  him  twopence ; 
and  the  lad  who  had  the  charge  of  the  drove,  ob- 
serving how  active  and  pliable  he  was,  and  how  far 
he  had, accompanied  them  on  the  way,  gave  him  six- 
pence this  was  a  treasure  to  Duncan,  y^ho,  being 
very  hungry,  bought  three  penny  rolls  as  he  passed 
through  a  town  ;  one  of  these  he  ate  himself^  another 
he  gave  to  Oscar,  and  the  third  he  carried  below 
his  arm,  in  case  of  further  necessity.    He  drove 
all  the  day,  and  at  night  the  cattle  rested  upon  a 
height  which  seems  to  have  been  that  between  Grala 
Water  and  Middleton.    Duncan  went  aside  in  com- 
pany with  Oscar,  to  eat  his  roll,  and  taking  shelter 
,  behind  an  earthen  wall,  they  shared  their  dry 
meal  most  lovingly  between  them.    Ere  it  was 
,  <|uite  finished,  Duncan  being  fatigued,  dropped  into 
-mf  pi'<^fonnd  slumber,  out  of  which  he  did  not  awake 
^  jjiintil  the  next  morning  was  far  advanced.  English- 
fj^^men,  cattle,  and  Oscar,  all  were  gone.  Duncan 
.  .  found  himself  alone  on  a  wild  height,  in  what 
country  or  kingdom  he  knew  not.    He  sat  for  some 
time  in  a  callous  stupor,,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
scratching  his  head,  quite  irresolute  what  was  far- 
ther necessary  for  him  to  do,  nntil  he  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Oscar,  who  (though  he 
had  gone  at  his  master's  call  in  the  morning)  had 
found  means  to  escape  and  seek  the  retreat  of  his 
^q^jojuig  jf^^^^  benefactor;    Dun^jaifc,  without 
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reflecting  on  the  consequence,  rejoiced  inihe  ey^ent, 
aiid  thought  of  nothing  else  than  furthering  his 
escape  from  the  ruthless  t}Tant  who  now  claimed 
him.  Eor  this  pui^ose  he  thought  it  would  be  best 
:  to  leave  the  road,  accordingly  he  crossed  it  in  order 
to  go  over  a  waste  moor  to  the  westward.  He  had 
not  got  forty  paces  from  the  road,  until  he  beheld 
the:  enraged  Englishman  running  towards  him 
without  his  coat,  and  having  his  staff  heaved  over 
his  shoulder.  Duncan's  heart  fainted  within  him, 
knowing  it  was  all  over  with  Oscar,  and  most  likely 
with  himself.  The  peasant  seemed  not  to  have 
observed  them^  as  he  was  rnnning,  and  rather  looked 
th-e  otiier  way  :  and  as  Duncan  quickly  lost  sight  of 
him  in  a  hollow  that  My  between  them,  he  crept 
into  a  bush  of  heath  and  took  Oscar  in  his  bosom  ; 
the  maa  had  observed  from  whence  the  dog  started 
in  the  morning j  and  hasted  to  the  place  e:s:pectihg 
to  find,  him  sleeping  beyond  the  earthen  dike  ;  he 
found  tlie  nest,  but  the  birds  were  flbVn  :— he  called^ 
aloud  ;  Oscar  trembled  and  clung  to  Diincan's  breas  tj 
Duncan  peeped  through  his  purple  covert  like  a 
heath-cock  on  his  native  waste,  and  again  beheld 
the  ruffian  coming  towards  them,  with  his  staif  still 
heaved,  and  fury  in  his  loolcs  ; — -when  lie  came 
within  a  few  yards  he  bellowed  out  '  Oscar,  yho, 
yho!'  Oscar  quaked,  and  still  clung  closer  to 
Duncan's  breast ;  Duncan  almost  sunk  to  the  earth: 
*D— -n  him,*  said  the  Englishman,  *  if  I  had  a  hold 
of  him  I  should  make  both  him  and  the  little  thievish 
rascal  dear  at  a  small  price  ;  tliey  cannot  be  far  gone 
— rl  think  I  hear  them  ;  he  then  stood  listening, 
but  at  that  instant  a  farmer  came  up  on  horseback. 
and  Jiaving  heard  him  call,  asked  him  if  he  had 
lost  his  dog  ?' .  The  peasant  answered  in  the  afHl'ilia- 
tivi9>,aiid'iadded^ithat  a^biackguar^J  bjoy  Ji^  'Wl^^^^ 
iiwu  v  ili/JiiJjM  in  v;t<jj>  >lin  llT:il^  i 
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nmn.  The  farmer  said  that  lie  met  a  boy  with  a 
^'ftog  about  a  mile  for\yard.  During  tliis  dialogue, 
^li^'  fa^rmer's  dog  came  up  to  Duncan's  d^n,  smelled 
'^ii^On  liim  tlien  upon  Oscar, — -cocked  his  tail,  walked 
round  them  growling,  and  then  behaved  in  a  Tery 
improper  manner  to  Duncan,  who  took  all  patiently, 
vmcertain  whither  he  was  yet  discovered.  But  s5 
iiitent  was  the  fellow  upon  the  farmer's  intelligeilCO, 
iliat  he  took  no  notice  of  the  discovery  made  by  the 
dog,  but  ran  off  without  looking  over  his  shoulder.  - 
^ /jpuncan  felt  this  a  deliverance  so  great,  that  all 
ills  other  distresses  vanished  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
man  was  out  of  his  sight,  he  arose  from  his  covert 
^nd  ran  over  the  moor,  and  ere  it  was  long,  came 
to^, a  shepherd's  house,  where  he  got  some  whey  and 
bread  for  his  breakfast,  which  he  thought  tile  best 
meat  lie  had  ever  tasted,  yet  shared  it  with  Oscar. 

Though  I  had  this  history  from  his  own  mouth, 
yet,  there  is  a  space  here  which  it-  is  impossible  to 
relate  with  any  degree  of  distinctness  or  interest, 
lie  was  a  vagabond  boy,  without  any  fixed  habita- 
tym,  and  wandered  about  Heriot  Moor  from  ono 
f^rm  house  to  another,  for  the  space  of  a  year; 
staying  from  one  to  twenty  nights  in  each  house, 
according  as  he  found  the  people  kind  to  him.  He 
seldom  resented  any  indignity  offered  to  himself, 
but  .Avhoever  insulted  Oscar,  or  otfered  any  obser- 
vations on  the  impropriety  of  their  friendship,  lost^  ° 
Duncan's  company  next  morning.  He  staid  several'^ 
months  at  a  place  called  De war,  which  he  said  wa#"^- 
hunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  piper  ;— the  .piper  had 
been  murdered  there  many  years  before,  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  mysterious,-  or  at  least  unaccotinta- 
ble  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  nigdit  but  \yhich- lie 
was  supposed  either  to  be  $een  or  heard:  about  the 
I  house.    I  sliall  give  this  story  in  Duncan's  own 
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words,  which  I  have  oftfeii  Heai-S^  him 
anj  variation. 

I  had  been  diiving  some  young  cattle  to  the 
heights  of  Wiilensfie — it  grew  late  before  I  golF^ 
home.    I  was  thinking,  and  thinking  how  cruel  it^ 
was  to  kill  the  poor  piper !  to  cut  out  his  tongue^ 
and  stab  him  in  the  back.    I  thought  it  was  nd^ 
"wonder  that  his  ghost  took  it  extremely  ill ;  when,ff 
all  on  a  sudden  I  perceived  a  light  before  me  :— I 
thought  the  wand  in  my  hand  was  all  on  fire,  and 
threw  it  away,  but  I  perceived  the  light  glide  slowly^ 'j 
by  my  right  foot,  and  burn  behind  me  ;  I  was^, 
nothing  afraid,  and  turned  about  to  look  at  the'^. 
light,  and  there  I  saw  the  piper,  who  was  standing?^! 
hard  at  my  back,  and  when  I  turned  round,  he 
looked  me  in  the  face.'    '  What  was  he  like,  Dun- . 
can?*    *He  was  like  a  dead  body!  but  I  got 
short  view  of  him  ;  for  that  moment  all  around  id^ 
grew  dark  as  a  pit ! — I  tried  to  run,  but  sunk  power-^ 
less  to  the  earth,  and  lay  in  a  kind  of  dream,  I  d^if^' 
not  know  how  long  ;  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  gotj 
up,  and  endeavoured  to  run,  but  fell  to  the  ground'  ' 
every  two  steps.    I  was  not  a  hundred  yards  froitf  ^ 
the  house,  and  I  am  sure  fell  upwards  of  a  hundred 
times.    Next  day  I  was  in  a  very  high  fever  :  the 
servants  made  me  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  kitchen.,-^ 
to  which  I  was  confined  by  illness  many  days,'^  ^ 
during  which  time  I  suffered  the  most  dreadfur  ^ 
agonies  by  night,  always  imagining  the  piper  to  be  ' 
standing  over  me  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  As' 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  walk,  I  left  Dewar,  and  for  a  ^ 
long  time  durst  never  sleep  alone  during  the  nighty ,  ^ 
nor  stay  by  myself  in  the  day  time.'  " 

The  superstitious  ideas  impressed  upon  Duncan'Sj  j 
mind  by  this  unfortunate  encounter  with  the  ghost 
of  the  piper,  seem  never  to  ]iavc  been  eradicated  ; 
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a  stroi^g  in^^ai^Qe  pf;  tjip  powpr,  of  eaiij  iinpr^l'sions, 
and  a  warning  hW  much  caution  is  necessarj  iu 
modeiling  the  conceptions  of  the  young  and  tender 
mind,  for  of  all  men  I  ever  knew,  lie  is  the  most 
afraid  of  meeting  with  apparitions.  So  deeply  is 
his  imagination  mixed  with  this  startling  illusion, 
that  even  the  calm  disquisitions  of  reason  have 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  dispelling  it. 
When  ever  it  weg^rs  late,  he  is  always  on  the  look 
out  for  these  ideal  beings,  keeping  a  jealous  eye 
upon  every  bush  and  brake,  in  case  they  should  be 
lurking  behind  them,  ready  to  fly  out  and  surprise 
him  every  momeiit ;  and  the  approach  of  a  person 
in  the  dark,  or  any  sudden  noise,  always  deprives 
him  of  the  power  of  speech  for  some  time. 

After  leaving  Dewar,  he  again  wandered  about 
for  a  few  weeks  ;  and  it  appears  that  his  youth, 
beauty,  and  peculiarly  destitute  situation,  together  . 
with  his  friendship  for  his  faithful  Oscar,  had  inter- 
ested the  most  part  of  the  country  people  in  his  be- 
half, for  he  was  generally  treated  with  kindness. 
He  knew  his  father's  nanie,  and  the  name  of  his 
house:  but  as  some  of  the  people  he  visited  had 
never  before  heard  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  matter. 

He  staid  nearly  two  years  in  a  place  he  called 
Gowhaur,  till  a  wretch,  with  whom  he  slept,  struck 
and  abused  him  one  day.  Duncan,  in  a  rage,  flew 
to  the  loft,  and  cut  all  his  Sunday  hat,  shoes  and 
coat  in  pieces  ;  and  not  daring  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences, decamped  that  night. 

He  waudered  about  for  some  time  longer  among 
the  farmers  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow ;  but  this  life  , 
was  now  become  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  liira. 
He  durst  not  sleep  by  himself,  and  the  servants  did 
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hot  aly/ays  Mi'Cfdse  that  a  vatgi-antrfeojrfan^  liim/gi^Sat 

dog  should  sleep  Avitli  tliem.      •  !r%,!lo  JIj  i./:  >ji.c.]- 

It  was  on  a  rainj  night,  at  th^  elostfroi  iharvbst 
that  33uncan  came  to  mj  father's  hoase,  I 'remem- 
ber all  the  circumstances  as  well  as  those  of  yes- 
terday. The  whole  of  his  clothing  consisted  only 
of  one  black  coat,  which  having  been  for  a  full 
grown  man,  hung  fairly  to  his  heels  ;  the  hair -of 
his  head  was  rough,  curled,  and  weather  beaten  ; 
but  his  face  was  ruddy  and  beautiful,  bespeaking  a 
healthy  body  and  a  sensible ^  feeling  heart.  Oscar 
Avas  still  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  had  the  colour 
of  a  fox,  with  a  white  stripe  down  his  face,  and  a 
ring  of  the  same  colour  round  his  neck,  and  was  the 
most  beautiful  colley  I  have  ever  seen.  My  heart 
was  knit  to  Duncan  at  the  first  sight,  and  I  wept 
for  joy  when  I  saw  m^  parents  so  kind  to  him.  My 
mother  in  particular,  could  scarcely  do  any  things  else 
than  converse  with  Duncan  for  several  days.  I  was 
always  of  the  party,  and  listened  with  wonder  and 
admiration  :  and  often  have  these  adventures  been 
repeated  to  me.  '  My  parents,  who  soon  seemed  to 
feel  the  same  concern  for  him  as  if  lie  had  been 
their  own  son,  clothed  him  in  blue  drugger,  and 
bought  him  a  smart  little  Highland  *  bonnet ;  in 
which  dress  ho  looked  so  charming,  that  1  would 
'jibt  let  them  have  peace  until  I  got  one  of  the  same, 
'Ihdeed,  all  that  Duiicaii  said  or  did  was  to  me  a 
^i^ttern',  for  I.  loved  him  a&  my  own  life.  I  ^was^  at 
illy  own  request,  wliich  ho  persuaded  ^  me  to  ui'ge, 
pennitted  to  be  his  bed-fellow,  and  iiiaiiy  a  ha^py 
Jiig'ht  and  day  did'  I  spend  with  Duncan  and^  Oscar. 
' '  ^ '  As  far '  afi  I  roinemb^s'  wo '  felt '  no  pi^yatiou » 'of 
'rtrtjy-  kind;  and  -ivould  havb'beon  compleMy  'h'a]*yi!)y, 
If  itihad  n^)t  been  for  th(i'f()ar'of'.^lMdt^t;M;  W  tho 
coiiveti3titiou  dhau<jed^te,tUifii'^  tii)Oii'i  .tlJe^  l^lpoi^'^f 
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jjiDewaiT]  ilmniiakl  of  Plora,  or  the  Pedlar  of  TJrirlo- 
staiie  Mill,  often  liave  we  Iain  with  tlio  bed-clothes 
,1  redrawn  over- our  heads  until  nearly  suffocated.  Wo 
./loved  the  fairies  and  the  brownies,  and  even  felt  a 
-^littlb  partiality  for  the  mermaids,  on  account  of 
^tiiheir  beauty  and  charming  songs  ;  we  were  a  little 
lif^ealous  t)f  the  water-kelpies,  and  always  kept  aloof 
Icfrom;  the  frightsome  pools.  We  hated  the  devil 
;  imost  heartily,  but  we  were  not  much  afraid  of  him  ; 
Jibuti  ghost!  oh  dreadful!  the  name  ghost,  spirit,  or 
;  , apparition  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  knell  of 
'Li destruction,  and  our  hearts  sunk  within  us  as  if 
^  ^iierced  rby  the  cold  icy  shaft  of  death.  Duncan 
oJierded;  my  father's  cows  all  the  summer— so  did 
c^'iiet^ we :  could  not  live  asunder.  We  grew  fishers 
ii^o-etpert,  that  tho  speckled  trout,  with  all  his  art 
could  not  elude  our  machiiMtions  ;  we  forced  him 
tijrooi  his  watery  cove,  admired  the  beautiful  shades 
gxafid  purple  drops  that  were  painted  on  his  sleeky 
bj^idtis/  larnd  forthwith  added  him  to  our  number, 
nt^'ithotit-htho  least  reluctance.  We  assailed  the 
oJi^bitation  of  the  wild  bee,  and  rifled  it  of  all  her 
ij-aa<5umulated  sweets,  though  not,  however,  without 
bf^ncountering  the  most  determined  resistance.  My 
rifather's  meadows  abounded  with  hives  ;  they  were 
bj^-teiost  in  every  swath — in  every  hillock.  When 
i^Mm  swarm  was  large  they  would  beat  us  off,  day 
£^lter  day.  In  all  these  engagements,  Oscar  came 
jrfO'.  our;  assistance,  and,  provided  that  none  of  the 
^e)e:iiemy  made  a  lodgement  in  his  lower  defiles,  he  was 
Y«always  the  last  combatant  of  our  party  on  the  field. 
.•il',do  not  remember  of  ever  being  so  much  diverted 
"icihy  any  scene  I  ever  witnessed,  or  laughing  so  im- 
^yi^oderately  as  I  have  done,  at  seeing  Oscar  involved 
odft#)moving :  <?lQud:0  bees,  wheeling,  snapping 
l(Pijjj(^}ljsi^0f,  a^^jshaking  his  ears  incessantly. 
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The  ssagacity  which  tliis  animal  possessed  is  ^l' 
iiiost  incredible,  while  his  uridamited  spirit  and 
generosity  it  would  do  honour  to  every  servant  of 
our  own  species  to  copy.  Twice  did  he  save  his 
master's  life  ;  at  one  time  when  attacked  by  a 
furious  bull,  and  at  another  time  when  he  fell  from 
behind  my  father,  off  a  horse  into  a  flooded  river.  ^ 
Oscar  had  just  swimmed  across,  but  instantly  plung-:^^. 
ed  in  a  second  time  to  his  master's  rescue.  He 
first  got  hold  of  his  bonnet,  but  that  coming  off,  he 
quitted  it,  and  agam  catching  him  by  the  coat, 
brought  him  to  the  side  in  safety,  where  my  father 
reached  him.  He  wakened  Duncan  at  a  certain 
hour  every  morning,  and  would  frequently  turn 
the  cows  of  his  own  accord  when  he  observed  them 
wrong.  If  Duncan  dropped  his  knife,  or  any  other 
small  article,  he  wouidrfetch  it  along  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  if  sent  back  for  any  lost  thing,  would  infallibly 
find  it.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  being 
unwell  for  several  days,  he  died  one  night  below  his 
master's  bed.  On  the  evening  before  when  Duncan 
came  in  from  the  plough, — he  came  from  his  hid- 
ing  place,  wagged  his  tail,  licked  Duncan's  hand,  and 
returned  to  his  death-bed.  Duncan  and  I  lament- 
ed him  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  buried  him  below 
the  old  rowan  tree  at  the  back  of  my  father's  garden, 
placing  a  square  stone  at  his  head,  which  v/as  still 
standing  the  last  time  I  was  there.  By  the  time 
that  we  were  recalled  from  school  to  herd  the  cows 
next  summer,  we  could  both  read  the  Bible  with 
considerable  facility,  but  Duncan  far  excelled  me,;^ 
in  perspicacity;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  reading 
Bible  history,  that  the  reading  of  it  was  now  ourj^ 
constant  amusement.  Often  have  Mary,  and  he^,^., 
and  I,  lain  under  the  same  plaid,  by  the  side  of  the^^ 
corn  or  meadow,  and  road  chapter  about  on  tIio,| 
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Biblb  for^liotos- t<l>getiier,  weeping  over  the  failings 
and  fall  of  good  men,  and  AYondering  at  the  incon- 
ceivable might  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  Never 
was  man  delighted  as  Duncan  was  when  he  came  to 
the  history  of  Samson,  and  afterwards  of  David  and 
Goliath ;  he  could  not  be  sa^tisiied  until  he  had  read 
it  with  every  individual  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, judging  it  to  be  as  new  and  as  interesting 
to  every  one  as  it  v»^as  to  himself.  I  have  seen  him 
standing  by  the  girls  as  they  were  milking  the 
cows,  reading  to  them  the  feats  of  Samson;  and,  in 
short,  harrassing  every  person  about  the  hamlet, 
for  audience.  On  Sundays,  my  parents  accom- 
panied us  to  the  fields,  and  joined  in  our  delightful 
exercise. 

Time  passed  away,  and  so  also  did  our  youthful 
delights  ;  but  other  cares  and  mother  pleasures  aw^ait- 
ed  us.  As  we  advanced  in  years  and  strength,  we 
quitted  the  herding,  and  bore  a  hand  in  the  labours 
of  the  farm.  Mary,  too,  was  often  our  assistant. 
She  and  Duncan  were  nearly  of  an  age — he  was 
tall,  comely,  and  affable  ;  and  if  Mary  was  not  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,  at  least  Duncan  and  I 
believed  her  to  be  so,  which  with  us,  amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  We  often  compared  the  other 
girls  in  the  parish  with  one  another  as  to  their 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  but  to  think  of  com- 
paring any  of  them  with  Mary  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  She  was,  indeed,  the  emblem  of 
truth,  simplicity,  and  innocence,  and  if  there  were 
few  more  beautiful,  there  were  still  fewer  so  good 
and  amiable  ;  but  still  as  she  advanced  in  years, 
she  grew  fonder  and  fonder  of  being  near  Duncan  ; 
and  by  the  time  she  was  nineteen,  was  so  deeply  in 
love,  that  it  affected  her  manner,  her  spirits,  and 
her  health.  -  At  on©  time  she  was  gay  and  frisky  as 
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]y  at  tlie  most  trivial  inoideiit:8.  At  other  ^tiiiT'<^s 
i4ie  was  silent  and  sad,  while  a  langmighing  Bof^^'i^s 
overspread  her  features,  and  added  greatly  to  li  or 
charms.  The  passion  was  imdoubtedly  mutual  be- 
tween them;  but  Duncan  either  irem; a  sense  %f 
honour,  or  some  other  eause^  never  declared  hiiii^elf 
farther  on  the  subject,  than  by  the  mo3t  riei^igfc^ftll 
attention  and  tender  assiduities.  ^ ' '  •  >  •  ^  ^ ' '  ' ' ' 
About  forty  years  ago  the  flocks  of  south ^H^slife^p 
which  have  since  that  period  miiiidated^  ffle^Hig-lV- 
lands,  had  not  found  their  way.  OTer'  the  Gramp-iah 
mountains,  and  the  native  flocks  of  that  sequestrat;^ 
ed  .country  where  so  scanty,  that  it  was  found  net 
cessary  to  transport  small  quantities  of  wool  annuailf- 
to  the  norths  to  furnish  materials  for  clothing  thS 
inhabitants.  During  two  months  of  each  summei^| 
the  hilly  countries  of  the  Lowlands  wore  inuudatea- 
by  hundreds  of  woman  from  the  Highlands}  "who 
bartered  small  articles  of  di'ess,  and  of  domestic  ifef 
port,  for  wool ;  these  were  knowm  by  the  name-  of 
norlan  nettles  ;  and  few  nights  passed,  during  th^, 
wool  season,  that  some  of  them  were  not  lodged  ai(? 
my  father's  house.  It  was  from  two  of  these  thjtP 
Duncan  learned  one  day  that  he  was  iaird  of  Glen- 
ellich's  only  son  and  heir,  and  thsit  a  large  surii^ 
had  been  ottered  to  any  person  that  could  discover? 
him.  My  parents  certainly  rejoiced  in  Duncan^^^ 
good  fortune,  yet  they  were  disconsolate  at  parting^ 
T/ith  him;  for  lie  had  long  ago  becom-e  ks  a  son  o¥ 
their  own  :  and  I  seriously  believe^  from  the  dny^| 
they  ijrst  niet,  to  that  on  which  the  Wo  norlmi'  net^^'^ 
tiqs  came  tOidurdiouse,  they  never  once  entertainecf^ 
the  idea  of  parting.  For  my  part,  1  wished  tlirtt' 
tlie  netties  liad  ■  .neyer-ibe^n  born,  tliat  'th^y  likd^ 
stai^}xatithcii,^<)^a;hi3i]l(ii;f()i?^t^^^^^^ 
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seprate^i  froihi  myid^ar  Mend  m  me  sict  at 
liQart.  All  our  feelings  were,  however,  nothing, 
,jc<;)iPpared  with  those  of  my  sist^^ 
rf,3(]Qiie  day  at  dinner  time,  after  a  long  and  sullen 
,^u§e>  Mmy  faither.isaid,  *  I  hope  you  do  not  intend 
^J^oJeave  ;USf'8o6nv  Duncan  f  *I  am  thinking  of 
going  away  td-moiTOw,  Sir,'  said  Duncan.  The 
knife  fell  from  my  mother's  hand  :  she  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face  for  the  space  of  a  minute. — 
(V  Dun  can,'  said  she,  her  voice  faultering,  and  the 
tears  dropping  from  her  eyes,  *  Duncan,  I  never 
durst  a^k  you  before^  but  I  hope  you  will  not  leave 
lis  altogether  ?'  Duncan  thrust  the  plate  from  be- 
fpi-e  him  into  the  middle  of  the  table — took  up  a 
feoolv  that  lay  on  the  i^indow,  and  looked  over  the 
pages— Mary  left  the  room.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, nor  any  further  inquiry  made,  and  our 
little  pajcty  broke  up  in  silence. 
,  .  :^hen  we  metM  again  in  the  evening,  we  were 
still  all  sullen.  My  father  said,  '  You  will  soon 
forget  us,  Duncan :  but  there  are  some  among  us 
who  will  not  so  soon  forget  you.'  Mary  again  left 
tlie  room,  and  silence  ensued,  until  the  family  were 
called  together  for  evening  worship. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  restless  night,  Dun- 
can rose  early,  put  on  his  best  suit,  and  packed  up 
some  little  articles  to  carry  v/ith  him.  I  lay  pant- 
ing and  trembling,  but  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep. 
When  he  was  ready  to  depart  he  took  his  bundle 
below  his  arm,  came  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
listened  if  I  was  sleeping.  He  then  stood  long 
hesitating,  looking  wistfully  to  the  door  and  then 
to,  me  alternately;  and  I  saw  him  three  or  four 
times  wipe  his  eyes,  At  length  he  shook  me  gently 
by  the  shoulder  and  asked  if  I  was  avf  ake.  I  feign- 
ed t^.  ^it"apt,:^j;di^)i^c^j?§dL^  if  half  asleep.    *  I  must 
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bid  you  farewell,*  said  he,  groping  to  get  hold  of 
mj  hand.  '  Will  you  not  breakfast  with  us  Dun- 
can,' said  1.  'No,*  said  he,  *I  am  thinking  that 
it  is  best  to  steal  away,  for  it  will  break  my  heart 
to  take  leave  of  your  parents,  and — *  And  who 
Dmican?'  said  I.  'And  you,'  said  he :  'indeed, 
but  it  is  best  Duncan,'  said  I,  '  we  will  all  break- 
fast together  for  th6  la^t  tiniie,  and  then  take  a 
formal  and  kind  leave  of  each  other.  We  did 
breakfast  together,  and  as  the  cbnversation  turned 
on  former  days,  it  became  highly  interesting '  to 
IIS  all.  When  my  father  had  returned  thanks 
to  heaven  for  our  rheal,  we  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, and  began  to  look  at  each  other.  Duncan  ro^e, 
and  after  we  had  all  loaded  him  with  our  blessings 
and  Avarmest  wishes,  he  embraced  my  parents  and 
me.  He  turned  about.  His  eyes  said  plainly, 
there  is  somebody  still  wanting,  but  his  heart  was 
so  full  he  could  not  speak.  'What  is  become  of 
Mary?'  said  my  father  ; — Mary  was -gone.  We 
searched  the  house,  the  garden,  and  the  houses  of 
all  the  cottagers,  but  she  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
Poor  lovelorn  forsaken  Mary.  She  had  hid  her- 
self in  the  ancient  yew  that  grows  in  front  of  the 
old  ruin,  that  she  might  see  her  lover  depart, 
■\7ith out  herself  being  seen,  and  might  indulge  in 
all  the  luxury  of  woe. 

I  must  pass  over  Duncan's  journey  to  the  north 
Highlands,  for  want  of  room ;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day  aftbr  leaving  my  father's  house,  hq 
reached  the  mansion-house  of  Glenellich,  which 
stands  in  a  little  beautiful  woody  strath,  command- 
ing a  view  of  tho  Den,  Caledonian  Sea,  and  pari 
of  the  Hebrides  :  every  avenue,,  tree,  and  rock,  was 
yet  familiar  to  Duncan's  recollection.  He,  had 
without  discovering 'him/self,  tevn«4  f  peasam 
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^SoM  Mt  fM&^i  wm  Biill  alive,  but  that  lie  liad 
iteter  overcome  tlie  loss  of  his  son,  for  whom  he 
lamented  everj  day;  that  his  wife  and  daughter 
lorded  it  over  him,  holding  his  pleasure  at  nought, 
and  rendering  his  age  extremely  unhappy  ;  that 
they  had  expelled  all  his  old  farmers  and  vassals  ; 
and  introduced  the  lady's  vulgar  presumptuous 
relations,  who  neither  paid  him  rents,  honour,  nor 
obedience. 

Old  Glenellich  was  taking  his  evening  walk  on 
the  road  by  which  Duncan  descended  the  strath  to 
his  dwelling.  He  was  pondering  on  his  own  mis- 
fortunes and  did  not  even  deign  to  lift  his  eyes  as 
the  stranger  approached,  but  seemed  counting  the 
niimber  of  marks  which  the  horse's  hoofs  had  made 
on  the  way.  ^Good  e'en  to  you,  Sir,'  said  Duncan ; 
—the  old  man  started  and  stared  him  full  in  the 
face,  but  with  a  look  so  unsteady  and  harrassed, 
that  he  seemed  incapable  of  distinguishing  any 
lineament  or  feature  of  it.  '  Good  e'en,'  said  he 
wiping  his  brow  with  his  arm,  and  passing  by. — 
What  there  was  in  the  voice  that  struck  him  so 
forcibly  it  is  hard  to  say.  Nature  is  powerful 
Duncan  could  not  think  of  ought  to  detain  him  ; 
and  being  desirous  of  seeing  how  matters  went  on 
about  the  house,  thought  it  best  to  remain  some 
days  incog.  He  went  into  the  fore-kitchen,  con- 
versed freely  with  the  servants,  and  soon  saw  his 
:;tepmother  and  sister  appear.  The  former  had  all 
the  insolence  and  pride  of  vulgarity  raised  to  wealth 
and  eminence  ;  the  other  seemed  naturally  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  but  was  entirely  ruled  by  her 
mother  who  taught  her  to  disdain  her  father,  all 
his  relations,  and  whomsoever  he  loved.  On  the 
same  evening  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
"'tfeto  was  chatting  with  Duncan,  to  whom  she 
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seemed  attkclied      fij^t  Mpi  ' 'lli^i^ 
said  ho,  did  you  see  my  spectacles  ?  Ye^,  said  she,' ^ 
I  think  I  saw  them  on  your  noso  to-day,  at  breaK-''^ 
fast.    Well,  but  I  have  lost  theni  since,  said  hi3i^ 
You  may  take  up  the  next  you  find.  Sir,  said  shd^ 
— The  servants  laughed.    I  might  well  have  knowxi^ 
what  information  I  would  get  of  you,  said  he  r,^:-^* 
gretfully.    How  can  you  speak  in  such  a  style  w 
your  father,  my  dear  lady  ?  said  Duncan^    If  F 
were  he,  I  would  place  you  where  you  would  learn  J 
better  manners.    And  it  ill  becomes  so  pretty 
young  lady  to  address  an  old  father  thus.  H^'' 
said  she,  who  minds  him?    He's  a  dotard,  an  oW 
whining,  complaining,  superannuated  being,  wors^ 
than  a  child.    But  consider  his  years,  said  Dmii^ 
can,  and  besides,  he  may  have  met  with  crosses; 
and  losses  sufficient  to  sour  the  temper  of  a  younger" 
man.    You  should  at  all  events,  pity  and  reverence,^ 
but  never  despise  your  father.    The  old  lady  now^ 
joined  them.    You  have  yet  heard  nothing,  yoimg 
man,  said  the  old  laird,  if  you  saw  how  my  heart  ^ 
is  sometimes  wrung.    Yes,  I  have  had  losses  indeed/ 
You  losses !  said  his  spouse.  No  ;  you  never  had  any* 
losses  that  did  not  in  the  end  turn  out  a  vast  profit/ 
Do  you  then  count  the  loss  of  a  loving  wife  and 
son  nothing  ?  said  he.    But  have  you  not  got  a  lov- 
ing wife  and  a  daughter  in  their  room  ?  returned' 
she  ;  the  one  will  not  waste  your  fortune  as  a  prodi^' 
gal  son  would  have  done  and  the  other  will  take  care^ 
of  both  you  and  that,  when  you  can  no  longer  do^ 
either — the  loss  of  your  son,  indeed ;  it  was  the^ 
greatest  blessing  you  could  have  received.  Unfcel-' 
iug  woman,  said  he  ;  but  licaven  may  yet  restorO; 
thti^t,  son  to  protect  the  grey  liairs  of  h^s  old  father,' 
and  lay  his  head  pi  an  ^^ix)jUQure^  ,gray(j^ 
man's  spirits  wcro  quite  gone— lie  cried  like  a'ciiild  r 
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tcr  and  tiio  servants  raised  a  laugli,  Liliumaii 
yrrctclies  said  Duncan,  starting  np,  and  pusliing 
tliem  aside,  thus  to  mock  the  feelings  of  an  old  man 
even  although  he  were  not  the  lord  and  master  of 
you  all ;  l)ut  take  n-otice,  the  individual  among  jou 
all  tbat  dares  to  offer  such  anotlier  insult  to  him, 
I'll  roast  on  the  fire.  The  old  man  clung  to  him, 
a|i(^  looked  at  him  ruefully  in  the  face.  You  im- 
p^Uf|fi}|t^)?eggarly  vagabond !  said  the  lady,  do  you 
]^Q}\r' to  yyhom  you  speak? — servants  turn  tliat 
"Vi^^Qtch  out  of  the  liousCj  and  haunt  him  with  all 
the  dogs  in  the  kennel.  Softly,  good  lady,  said 
]")uncan,  take  care  that  I  do  not  turn  yon  out  of 
the  house.  Alas,  good  youth,  said  the  old  laird, 
you  little  know  what  you  are  about ;  for  mercy's 
sake  forbear  :  you  are  brev/ing  vengeance  both  for 
yourself  and  me.  Fear  not  said  Duncan.  I  will 
protect  you  Avitli  my  life.  Pray,  may  I  ask  you 
wliat  is  your  name  ?  said  the  old  man,  still  looking 
earnebtly  at  him.  That  you  may,  replied  Duncan, 
no  man  lias  so  good  a  right  to  ask  any  thing  of  mo 
as  you  have — I  am  Duncan  Campbell,  your  own, 
son!  j^/I-m-my  son!  exclaimed  the  old  man,  and 
smik  back  on  a  seat  with  a  convulsive  moan. 
Duncan  held  him  in  his  arms — he  soon  recovered, 
v.iii]  asked  many  incoherent  questions — looking  rit 
the  tvro  moles  on  his  riglit  leg — kissed  liiin,  and 
then  wept  on  his  bosom  for  joy.  0  God  of  ]ieav(^n, 
said  he,  it  is  long  since  I  could  thank  thee  heartily 
for  any  thing  ;  novv^  I  do  thank  thee  indeed,  for  I 
liavo  found  my  son,  my  dear  and  only  son. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
l^uncan's  pretty  only  sister,  T^exy,  rejoiced  most 
of  all  in  his  discovery.  8he  vras  almost  wild  v/ith 
joy  at  ilnding  such  a  brother.    The  old  lady,  her 
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mother,  was  said  to  have  wept  bitterly  irl  private, 

but  knowing  that  Duncan  would  be  her  master, 
she  behaved  to  him  with  civility  and  respect. 
Every  thing  was  committed  to  hiei  management' 
and  he  soon  discovered,  that  besides  a  good  clear 
estate,  his  father  had  personal  funds  to  a  great 
amount.  The  halls  and  cottages  of  Glenellich  were 
filled  with  feasting,  joy,  and  gladness?  ,  [jbirf.) 

It  was  not  so  at  my  father's  house.  Misfortune 
seldom  comes  singly.  Scarcely  had  our  feelings 
overcome  the  shock,  which  they  received  by  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  Duncan,  when  a  more  terrible 
misfortune  overtook.  My  father,  by  the  monstrous 
ingratitude  of  a  friend  whom  we  trusted,  lost  at 
once  the  greater  part  of  his  hard  earned  fortune. 
The  blow  came  unexpectedly,  and  distracted  his 
personal  affairs  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  arrange- 
ment seemed  almost  totally  impracticable.  He 
struggled  on  with  securities  for  several  months; 
but  perceiving  that  he  was  drawing  his  real  friends 
into  danger,  by  their  signing  of  bonds  which  he 
might  never  be  able  to  redeem,  ho  lost  heart  en- 
tirely, and  yielded  to  tlie  torrent.  Mary's  mind 
seemed  to  gain  fresh  energy  every  day.  The  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  which  she  evinced  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  farm,  and  even  in  giving  advice 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  is  quite  incredible  - 
often  have  I  thought  what  a  treasure  that  inesti-- 
mable  girl  would  have  been  to  an  industrious  man 
whom  she  loved.  All  our  efforts  availed  nothing, 
my  father  received  letters  of  horning  on  bills  to  a 
large  amount,  and  we  expected  every  day  that  ho 
would  be  taken  from  us  and  dragged  to  prison. 

We  were  all  sitting  in  our  little  room  one  day, 
consulting  what  was  best  to  be  done^ — we  could  de- 
cide tipoii  nothing,  for  otiv  ca»e  was  desperate — we 
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were  fallen  into  a  kind  of  stupoi^  but  the  window 
being  up,  a  sight  appeared  that  quicldj  thrilled 
every  heart  with  the  keenest  sensation  of  anguish. 
Two  men  came  riding  sharply  up  by  the  back  of 
the  old  school  house.  Yonder  are  the  officers  of 
justice  now,  said  my  mother,  what  shall  we  do? 
We  hurried  to  the  window,  and  all  of  us  soon  dis- 
cerned that  they  were  no  other  than  some  attorney, 
accompanied  by  a  sheriff's  officer.  My  mother 
entreated  of  my  father  to  escape  and  hide  himself 
until  this  first  storm  was  overblown,  but  he  would 
in  nowise  consent,  assuring  us  that  he  had  done 
nothing  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  meet  every  one  face  to  face,  and  let  them 
do  their  vf  orst :  so  finding  all  our  entreaties  vain,  we 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  down  and  weep.  At 
length  we  heard  the  noise  of  their  horses  at  the 
door.  You  had  better  take  the  men's  horses, 
James,  said  my  father,  as  their  is  no  other  man  at 
hand.  We  will  stay  till  they  rap,  if  you  please, 
said  I.  The  cautious  officer  did  not  however  rap, 
but  afraid  lest  his  debtor  should  make  his  escape, 
he  jumped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  hasted  into 
the  house.  When  we  heard  him  open  the  outer 
door,  and  his  footsteps  approaching  along  the  entry, 
our  hearts  fainted  within  us — he  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  into  the  room — it  was  Duncan !  our 
own  dearly  beloved  Duncan,  The  women  uttered 
an  involuntary  scream  of  surprise,  but  my  father 
ran  and  got  hold  of  one  hand  and  I  of  the  other — 
my  mother  too,  soon  had  him  in  her  arms,  but  our 
embrace  was  short,  for  his  eyes  fixed  on  Mary, 
who  stood  trembling  with  joy  and  wonder  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  changing  her  colour  every  moment- — he 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  lips,  and 
ere  ever  she  was  aware,  h^r  arms  had  encircled  Kis 
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neck.  O  my  dear  Maiy,  said  he,  my  heart  lia.$7^ 
Locn  ill  at  ease  siixct^  I  left  yoll,^^  diij'^^^ 
tell  jou  a  word  of  iny  mind,  fof'^llittle  knew  ho^^^^ 
I  was  to  find  affairs  in  the  place  where  I  was  going 
bnt  ah,  you  little  elusiT©  rogue,  you  owe 
'  another  for  the  one  you  cheated  me  out  of  then  ;  so.^ 
'&nying,.  Jie  prG^|^d,higS  lips  agaiii  to  hei?  ^^^4> 
then  loM-4ki%fk,4esk^^  ^<l)iMarf-4beii -lre/minte(j[^^^ 
i^is  adventures  to  us,  with  every  circumstance  otj 
liis  good  fortune — our.  heq.^t|  were  uplifted  almosj:^ 
past  bearing — all  our  cares  and  sorrows  were  now- 
fo^'gotten,  and  we  were  once  more  the  happiest^ 
little  gt!(i^f);,tti|tf^\^ir|§eA  sft^lpgistha^.;  ■  Before:/ 
the  cloth  Avas  laid  for  dinner,  Mary  ran  out  to  put  ^ 
on  her  white  gown  and  comb  her  yellow  hair,  l)uti> 
was  surprised  art  itieetiiig '%ith '^^^  smart  young# 
gentleman  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  scarlet  neck  oii:^ 
his  coat,  and  a  gold  laced  hat.  Mary  having  nevei*^ 
^ccn  so  fine  a  gentleman,  made  him  a  low  courtesy^ 
Lud  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  room :  but  he  ^) 
smiled,  and  told  her  ho  was  the  squire  s  servant,r^ 
we  had  all  of  us  foi'got  lo  a==k  for  the  gentleman 
that  came  with  r^uncau. 

Duncan  and  ?vlnry  vralVrd  for  two  hours  in  the;^ 
garden  that  evcnii\^  ;  we  iVu]  not  know  v/hat  passecl^ 
b(3lween  them,  biii.  the  i<v:vt  day^h^  asked  her  ii||| 
marriage  of  my  pa^rcm-',  aud  never^^will  I  forga^^) 
,tiie  supreme  lia}>i>incss  and  gratiiud^that  beame^f| 
in  every  face  on  Lliat  ha])}^  occasion.  I  need  not;^ 
/tell  my  readers  that  my  iathcr's  affairs  were  sooii,|| 
'  r<;trieved,  or  tliat  1  accompanied  my  ^ear  Mary  stf^ 
hv'ma  to  the  llighland.^,  ' and  ^had  the  sati.sfjictiojffe 
o|  saluting  Iier  as  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  lady  qf^ 
^lenellich.  ■  -  ,   >  • 


